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EVALUATION OF STATE URBAN EDUCATION QUALITY DfCENTIVE PROGRAMS 
DISTRICT 19, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"ADMINISTRATIVE COMPONENT" 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Two State Urban Education Quality Incentive projects have been 
implemented and coordinated within the administrative component in 
District I9. A lack of funds were responsible for the transfer of six 
other 1969-70 programs in remedial work and enrichment to the Title I 
program. 

One of the operating projects, STINT, has provided a total of 
eighteen teacher trainers in the same number of district schools to 
give necessary support to beginning and inexperienced teachers, and 
to increase the academic achievement in reading and mathem.tics of 
those pupils whose teachers are involved in the program. A second 
project, Diagnostic Reading, employs a full-time teacher to provide in- 
tensive remediation for children in grades one, two, and three in two 
district schools. A full-time family assistant works in conjunction 
with the teacher in a follow-up program of home-school relationships. 

Responsibility for coordination of these programs rests with the 
Administrative Component, which is the subject of this evaluation. 
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II. PROGRAM OBJ-SCTIVES 

The fbllowing program objectives were cited by the district in the 
request fbr f-jnding that was submitted; 

1. To provide for the personnel and services needed for the plan- 
ning, implementation, and supervision of State Urban Education programs. 

2. To provide for the coordination of activities of all partici- 
pating groups (professional staff, participating schools, community groups, 
vendors, and central Board of Education) . 

III. EVALUATION OBJECTIVES .AND PROCEDURES 

The objectives of the evaluative study that was undertaken paralleled 
the program objectives, and may be stated as follows; 

1. Determination of the extent to which personnel and services 
were p.rovided for planning, implementa.tion, supervision, and coordination 
of the program. 

2. Determination of the adequacy of personnel and services in plan- 
ning, implementation, and supervision and coordination of the program. 

This evaluation was carried out by means of personal interviews 
and conferences with the program director, his assistants, and district 
office personnel. An examination of project and personnel records was 
also \mdertaken. 



IV. PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



The state Urban Education administrator in District 19 is assisted 
in his evaluative function by two assistant coordinators who have been 
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assigned the responsibility of visiting and evaluating the projects in 
operation. These supervisors have been instructed to communicate their 
findings to the administrator. The responsibility for on-slte evalua- 
tion of the projects is shared with the building principals. 

Community advisement on State Urban Education matters is obtained 
through an Advisory Board consisting of district parents, paraprofessionals, 
teacher representatives, supervisory representatives, community action 
agency representatives, non-public school members, and community school 
board representatives. This board meets as needed rather than according 
to a fixed schedule. With the end of this academic year approaching, 
the administrator expects that several Advisory Board meetings will be 
held with regard to project re-cycling. This liaison with the public 
has been supplemented by the administrator’s presence at formal public 
hearings and by the publication of English and Spanish editions of a 
'/District I 9 Newsletter on Federal and State Programs, 1970-71.'* 

Copies of the Newsletter and of the minutes of the Advisory Board 
meetings are kept on file In the office of the State Urban Education 
administrator. Other records on file in that office Include those on 
numbers of project personnel, time sheets and service reports, and per- 
sonnel records of paraprofessionals. A senior stenographer assigned 
to the administrator assists In the clerical operation of the adminis- 
trative component. 
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V. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

The administrator has been organizationally effective in delegating 
necessary project supervisory responsibilities to appropriate district 
office professionals. The information provided through the reports of 
these professionals to the administrator enable him to evaluate with 
greater certainty the effectiveness of the individual projects. 

The results of this evaluation are made available to the public 
through the administrator's participation in Advisory Board and public 
hearings, so that the citizens of District 19 may make more informed 
program Judgments, In this same respect, the English and Spanish editions 
of a District 19 newsletter on federal and state programs has been a 
good tool for keeping the public informed of program business. The ad- 
ministrator recognizes the need for this liaison work. 

The administrator is able to coordinate these various aspects of 
program operation by maintaining accurate and adequate files of personnel 
records. With the help of a senior stenographer, the administrator is 
able to keep himself informed of the number of project personnel associated 
with his program and of any changes in operation which might be needed. 

The administrator's concern for the continuation and expansion of 
his program in District 19 is commendable. 

VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the State Urban Education Quality Incentive Program in 
District 19 is operating at a high level of efficiency and effectiveness, 
the following suggestions are offered for consideration by District 
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personnel: 

1. Members of the Advisory Committee participate in planned 
visits to the QuaJLity Incentive projects in operation so that these 

/ individuals may have the necessary first-hand information for niaTf i ng 

li 

;1 

re-cycling decisions. 

2. Evaluation and progress reports of project coordinators and of 
the program director’s assistants be filed with the director, and that 
these be made available to the district superintendent, the supervisors, 
and members of the Advisory Committee. 

3. More space be given to the administrator for office personnel 
and for the storing of records. 
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EVALUATION OF STATE URBAN EDUCATION (QUALITY INCENTIVF) IROGRAMS 
DISTRICT 19, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

"STINT (teacher TRAINING PROGRAM)'* 



I. INTROrUCTION 

The STINT (Teacher Training Program) has placed 20 teacher trainers 
in the schools of the District to provide necessary support for begin- 
ning and Inexperienced teachers serving in the schools. It was planned 
that the teacher trainer would ascertain needs of beginning and in- 
experienced teachers through observation and conferences with super- 
visors and plan training activities to meet the needs of individual 
teachers. 

It TOS (mticlpated that the classroom teachers involved in this pro- 
gram would develop a higher level of teaching competence and that this 
competence would, in turn, be reflected In a hl^er level of Bupil per- 
fonance, particularly in the area of reading. 
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II. OBJECTIVES OF THE STINT PROGRAM 

The foUowix 3 g program objectives were cited by the District in the 
request for funding that was submitted for the STINT program: 

1. To increase the ewademic achievemant in reading and mathematics 
of those pupils in the District whose teachers are participating in the 

program. 

2. To develop the expertise of beglimlng and inexperienced teachers 
in such areas as planning, classroom nsnsgsnsnt providing fM lndivld<ial 

differences, etc. _ 12 
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III. FT/ALUATION PROCEDURES 

In order to determine the adequacy of the STINT program for be- 
ginning and inexperienced teachers, the following evaluation proce- 
dures were utilized; 

1. Observation of Teacher Trainers at Work . Fourteen observational 
visits were made to schools by the evaluation team. In each of these 
visits, the work of the teacher trainer was directly observed. The 
evaluation team observed a wide variety of professional activities in 
the course of the work of the teacher trainer with beginning and inex- 
perienced teachers. These activities will be described below. 

2. Observation of the District Training Sessions . Two visits were 
made to the district training sessions which were held for all of the 
teacher trainers in the STINT program. 

3. Interviews with teacher trainers • Interviews were conducted 
with the teacher trainers in the STINT program. The purpose of the in- 
terviews with the teacher trainers was to determine the basis for pro- 
gram development, perception of program strengths and weaknesses, problems 
encountered, and the techniques used to minimize these problems. 

U. Observation of teacher performance . The evaluation team arranged 
its visits so that observations were made of 31 lessons in the classr'^ms 
of selected beginning and inexperienced teachers who were assisted by 
STINT teacher trainers. The attention of the evaluation team was directed 
to such factors as planning, classroom management, provision for indivi- 
dual differences, provision for pupil activity, rapport with pupils, use 
of large and small group instruction, provision for evaluation, etc. 
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The performance of the teacher was rated "by the evalioatlon team on 
a special schediile. 

The observation of teacher performance schedule consisted of 12 
sections dealing with planning, pupil relationships.', routines, indivi- 
dualized instruction, small group instruction, large group instruction, 
motivation, lesson development, questioning technique, evaluation, pupils 
and teachers , 

5. Interviews with school supervisors and District coordinator . 

Interviews were conducted with the district coordinator, at the 

beginning, middle and end of the school year, concerning various as- 
pects of the STINT program. The evaluation team conducted eight inter- 
views with princii>als concerning the STINT Program. In addition, a 
rating scale was designed to elicit the rating of effectiveness of teacher 
trainers in eleven areas of teacher trainer competency. These areas in- 
cluded methods, planning, human relations, individual help, assistance 
to supervisor, management and discipline, positive attitudes and pro- 
fessional growth, problems, needs of pupils, resource person, assistance 
in reading and mathematics. 

Usable returns were received from l6 of 20 (80 per cent) principals 
who had STINT teacher trainers. 

6. Teacher Self-rating . A Teacher Self-rating Scale was prepared 
to determine their evaluation of their performance in the STINT program 
and also their perceptions of strengths and weaknesses of the program. 

The areas in the self-rating scale were methods, planning, human rela- 
tions, management and discipline, pupil relationships, professional growth, 
and evaliiation. 

Thirty-one STINT trainees coi^leted the teacher self-rating scale. 
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7. Analysis of Official records . Analysis of the records of eight 
of the twenty teacher trainers was completed by the evaluation team. 

Tho purpose of this phase of the evaluatxon was to determine the nature 
of the training provided and the adequacy of the records that v/ere kept. 

8. Analysis of Test Scores . The final phase of the evaluation 
design included a statistical analysis of reading standardized test scores 
in twenty- five matched classes of STINT Teachers and Non-STINT Teachers 
(experienced teachers not participating in the STINT Program) . 

IV . PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 

Teacher trainers and trainees . The STINT Program placed 20 teacher 
trainers in the school of District 19 to provide support for approximately 
l60 beginning and inexperienced teachers. The teacher trainers worked 
with both beginning and inexperienced teachers. The average load of 
trainees was approximately 12 for the teacher trainers. The load ranged 

from a high of 20 to a low of seven. 

The work of the teacher trainer varied according to numerous factors 
such as (1) the needs of the beginning and inexperienced teachers; (2) 
the needs of the pupils in the school; (3) the nature of the program or- 
ganized, (U) the supervision afforded; (.’5) the nature of the school 
environment; and (6) the quality, competency and experience of the teacher 

trainer. 

It is difficult to describe adequately and in detail the myriad tasks 
and activities that the STINT teacher trainers completed during the course 
of her work with teachers. There were numerous formal programs conducted. 
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as well as countless Informal chats, suggestions, comments, inquiries etc. 
during the course of their work. The following section provides illustra- 
tive information of the various types of work that the teacher trainers 



performed. 

Riase One - Orientation function . The STINT teacher trainer has 
the iinportant task of providing information about the numerous details 
that a' beginning teacher must master to organize the class at the be- 
ginning of the year. For example on September 11, 1970, a teacher trainer 
wrote in her log; (l) Assisted Mr. C with selection of readers, room 
decori.\tion and set upj (2) got Math text and Workbook 5 Mrs. H. On 
September l6; Arranged to meet with newer teachers to discuss, and ex- 
plain some of the routine clerical procedures , purposeful seat work and 
room set-up. This phase continued throu^out the year because of the 
continually new demands required of trainees. 

P^ase Two - Observation of Trainee Needs. A second important function 
of the teacher trainer was to obtain information as quickly as possible 
regarding the unique needs of the beginning teachers • This phase was more 
intensive during the early months of the program and began to taper off 
toward the end of the school year. This second phase Involved direct 
observation of teachers at work, discussion with these teachers, dis- 
cussion with the supervisory personnel of the school, and then the develop- 



ment of a plan of action. 

Phase Three - Building Confidence . It was Important that Teacher 
Trainers communicate to beginning teachers that their job was to sup- 
port assist them to develop professionally as rapidly as possible. 
The approach of the Teacher Trainer was to provide assistance because 
of specialized knowledge rather than to be an official evaluator. For 
exasg^le, a Teacher Trainer wrote in her log; "At Mr. 6's invitation, I 
sat in ’on his Spelling lesson. Later we discussed ti* good: points and 



helped him "find" weaker points and ways to i!iQ)rove upon the lesson," 

This phase required mature professional competence on the part of the 
teacher trainer. How the teacher trainer developed this phase of the 
program had a strong impact upon the level of trust, acceptance and re- 
spect the beginning teacher held for his more experienced colleague. 

Phase Four - Demonstration Lessons - Workshops - Conferences - 

Individualized Assistance. This was basically the expository and 
teaching phase of the Teacher Trainers work. Demonstration lessons were 
presented by teacher trainers, experienced teachers, beginning teachers, 
and supervisors. Following the demonstration lesson, a conference was 
conducted to analyze the lesson with the trainer and trainees. A report 
of a demonstration Ifssson observed by the evaluation team is presented 
below: 

The teacher trainer conducted a demonstration lesson for six be- 
ginning atid inexperienced teachers. The aim of the lesson was to under- 
stand why people have different feelings at different times. The setting 
of the demonstration was a fourth grade class in P.S, l49. The lesson 
began with ,vr. invitation to the children to participate by relating com- 
mon experiences about the theme of the lesson. 

An appropriate filmstrip was used in the lesson and the teacher 
trainer emphasized the impact of visual communications as a technique 
for expressing feelings. The level of student interest and participation 
was high and positive. This demonstration lasted about 20 minutes. 

Gonfer*^rces a fter_^^i^is t ration Lesson. Immediately after the 
demonstration lesson, the beginning teachers were Invited to analyze 
the strengths and veedcnesses of the lesson. The assistant principal 
hsid also attended the demonstration lesson and participated in the 
post conference. The beginning teawhers responded very favorably to 
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the opportunity to analyze the work of a senior colleague. 

Workshops . The teacher trainers had regularly scheduled workshop 
sessions in which a new idea was presented by an appropriate resource 
person. These resource persons included the teacher trainer, an ex- 
perienced teacher, a supervisor from the district office, the assistant 
principal, guidance counselor, paraprofessionals, etc. After the pre- 
sentation of the new idea, specific attention was directed to j)6upticular 
application for the trainees. 

An exanrple of a workshop session observed was conducted for three 
trainees. These trainees presented several discipline problems. The 
guidance counselor was invited as the resource person lor this session. 

A very spirited discussion ensued about the ■various analyses and s\ag- 
gestions offered about these problems. 

Video-taped Lessons . In one school, video-taped lessons by experi- 
enced and inexperienced teachers were prepared for instructional purposes. 
These were cooperatively designed and prepared by the principal, assistant 
principals, teacher trainer, and the pjsurticipating teachers. This tech- 
nique holds great promise for the support and assistance of beginning and 
inexperienced teachers. 

Ihase Five - C?urric\alum Development . During the normal course of 
the work of the Teacher Trainer, she ^Mticipa'ted^ An numerous meetings 
devoted to curriculum planning by grade level meetings. In these meetings, 
she served as a resource person. She also disseminated new curricular 
information to the trainees. 
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Phase Six - Multi -Functions. The STINT Teacher Trainer became an 



important resource person in many areas of the school program. These 
myriad activities included improving bulletin boards ^ preparing exhibits > 
assisting with assemblies^ obtaining teaching materials, preparing rex- 

ograph materials, developing model lessons, reviewing textbooks for 

/■ 

possible requisitioning, assisting with preparation of tests and other 
evaluative materials, etc. 

Phase Seven - Quasi-administrative functions . These functions in- 
cluded such activities as covering classes, patrolling halls, distribu- 
ting materials, etc, VJhile this type of work that is always necessary 
in certain circumstances in every school,* it is not in the job descrip- 
tion of the position of teacher trainer, and some STINT teacher trainers 
felt that greater definition be given to their specific role functions. 
District Meeting for Teacher Trainers 

The evaluation team observed two of the monthly district training 
sessions that were conducted under the supervision of the STINT coordinator. 

The general format of the District Training Sessions involved two 
parts. The first was given part mainly to announcements by either the 
District STINT Coordinator or other designated persons. This phase also 
included a type of "clinic" session in which various teacher trainers 
presented problems encountered dtiring the intervening period. This was 

followed by discussion about possible solutions as well as other points 

» 

of view of other teacher trainers. The second part was either a talk or 
a demonstration of new equipment, material or programs. Representatives 
from firms were invited to demonstrate equipment, materxal or programs 
that have been recently purchased. In addition, supervisors fixMi the 



district office described new programs in these sessions. 

During one session a representative from Bell and Howell demon- 
strs,ted the operation of a new reading machine that the district had 
purchased for each of the schools in the district. At the end of this 
meeting these machines were distributed to the teacher trainers. 

In another session, the District Supervisor for Early Childhood 
Education explained the use of a manual which had been recently pre- 
pared on the subject of bi-lingual education. 

In another District meeting for the teacher trainers, the Principal 
of P.S, 2I3K demonstrated the VTR Reading Project used in his school. 

While these descriptions of the District Training Session are pro- 
vided to give an indication of the type of program that is presented, 
it was viewed as mainly a coordinating function by most of the teacher 
trainers. 

As the 1969-1970 yeELT came to a close, the teacher trainers and 
the district coordinator decided to organize an agenda committee com- 
posed of the district coordinator and representatives from the teacher 
trainers to prepare a plan for the district meetings during the 1970- 
1971 school year. It was reported by a niimber of the teacher trainers 
that the quality of the training session had improved because of the 
work of the agenda committee. 

V. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 

Teacher Trainers 

The data about the teacher trainers were obtained through inter- 
views with eight of them, thro\o£^ the observation of a similar number 
at work; through observation of them in the district training session, 
and through the responses of 1 ^ or 85 par cent of the Teacher Trainers 



to a questionnaire prepared for this evaluation. 

This was the group that, by virtue of their professional preparation 
and work was the key element in the STINT Program. A majority of the 
teacher trainers were competent, dedicated, hard-working, and enthusiastic 
about their work. 

The importance of adequate induction procedures for newly appointed 
beginning teachers has long -been noted by specialists in school personnel 
work. Although no orientation program was provided before school opened, 
the STINT program provided a more sustained orientation program than the 
usual superficial type given at the beginning of the year. 

Helping to develop confidence in beginning and inexperienced teachers 
was a major strength of the STINT Progrenn. It was important for the po- 
tentially strong teacher because they were able to progress in their 
work more quickly. Even more important was the assistance the teacher 
trainer provided for the weaker or floundering teacher; this is even 
more crucial because of the potentially negative consequences to the children 
in the class. 

The sharing of the expertise of a veteran teacher with her colleagues 
was another strength of the STINT Program. The teacher trainer was generally 
a master-teacher ; she had a good deal of professional know-how. 

The teacher trainers were the vanguard of professional in-service 
training. They offered specialized assistance as resource persons, pro- 
blem solvers, and educational analysts. Since the teacher trainers do 
not have a primary rater or evaluation role, they were accepted as helpers 
rather than raters. This differentiation of function was very important 
in the STINT Program. 

The type of pragmatic program offered by STINT teacher trainers was 
another solid strength of the program. , 0pt3j*a resources for professional 
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develoiment Include bright and able beginning teachers who are liberally 
educated, inquisitive, by nature, and grounded by a balanced program 
including theory and practice for the Job as teacher. During four or 
five years of college and university education, the program for the 
beginning teacher emphasizes abstract, conceptual and theoretical com- 
ponents, Little time and effort are usually allocated to the practical 
aspect in their university experience, in spite of the student teacher 
or intern teaching experience. To compound the situation, it is com- 
mon that beginning teachers are more concerned about being viable and 
creative teachers; they tend to de-en^diaslze th6 necessairy and admittedly 
mundane routine of the work of the teacher. The STINT Program provided 
necessary practical, on-the-Job training for these teachers. 

Moreover, the training program was highly flexible. The trainers 
in describing their vork reported that the types of training offered 
Included conferences, workshops, demons t rat ion 'lessons, follow-up con- 
ferences, and individual Informal assistance (tutorials). This flexi- 
bility is also perceived as a .decided strength of the program. 

In interviews with the teacher trainers, it was evident that they 
felt that the program had many strong points; Indeed, they vould ac- 
cept as valid all of the positive factors referred to above. It Is of 
interest, too, to note what weaknesses they observed in the program. 

The teacher trainers were candid about the weaknesses they perceived 
in the Program. Several teacher trainers indicated that in some resi>ects 
they were hazy concerning the essential nature of their duties , and 
felt that clearer definition of their responsibilities was necessary. 

A nuniber, too, dealt with the matter of specialized training for the 
work of teacher training. One trainer said, 'Sie need more practical 
help ourselves — you don* t' Just pull out a teacher from the classrooa 

22 
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and have her work with beginning teachers without any preparation.*’ 

Another weakness cited was the need for greater coordination of the 
program by the District. When pressed for greater specificity in this 
regard, there was the further elaboration that the quality of the STINT 
program in each school was more a result of the individuality of the 
teacher, trainers themselves, plus the quality of the support and super- 
vision by their principals. The evaluation team noted however, that 
this perceived weakness may be viewed as a strength, in terms of the 
opport-unity to individualize the STINT program in response to the unique 
needs of the beginning and inexperienced teachers in each school. Never- 
theless, it is true that those aspects of the STINT program that were 
clearly superior in operation should be systematically programmed more 
universally throughout the District. 

Relationships with people were important in the conduct of the work 
of the teacher trainer. Several trainers indicated that their status 
as unlicensed professionals was a detracting element in their work; there 
was an apparent lack of "authority," in a sense. It was not luicoinmon 
that the trainer was asked to take on administrative duties about the 
school and, at times, cover classes. While these extra-positional 
assignments will normally occur, the frequency with which they occur 
in several schools, should be the subject of District-wide attention. 

It is of interest to note the problems cited by teacher trainers 
that they had encountered in the course of the program. These noted 
by the teacher trainers included: (l) reluctance on the part of new 
teachers to enroll in after-school workshops; (2) Resentment on the 
part of new teachers to having trainer visit on offer help; (3) lack 
of cooperation, support, and follow-up from administration; (U) over- 
lapping with work of assistant princip^. 
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The response of one trainer to a question concerning the way in 
which she coped with teacher resistauice is interesting: "I assembled 

and left teaching aids, lessons, etc, to be taken as needed; gave help 
where and when requested; gave numerous lessons in individual classes, 
conducted discussion, evaluation, and clrltlcism sessions following my 
lessons; listened watched, waited. Very soon a free, easy, pleasant 
routine was established where help was sought and given," This state- 
ment provides, in the estimation of the evaluation team, evidence of 
the high level coii5)etency typical of the teacher trainer. 

Since the development of individual training programs wus an 
important aspect of the teacher trainers’ work, they were asked to in- 
dicate the sources and effectiveness of the help they had received in 
developing their programs. Seventeen (85'^) of the teacher trainers 
responded to this question. Their responses are summarized in Table 1 . 
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TABLE 1 

Effectiveness of Help Received in Organizing Training Program, as 
Reported by Teacher Trainers (in Per Cent) 



Mean 





Excel- 

lent 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Unsat is- 
factory 


Weighted 

Value 


Supervisors 


29. Ul 


35.29 


23.53 


11.76 




3.8 


District Office 




17.65 


41.17 


35.29 


5.88 


2.7 


District Meetings 


29. kl 


23.53 


35.29 


5.88 


5.88 


3.0 


Teacher Trainees 


23.53 


29.41 


29.41 


17.65 




4.2 


Research & Reading 


29. Ul 


41.17 


29.41 






4.6 


Professional Meetings 




41.17 


41.17 


11.76 


5.88 


3.1 


Colleagues 


5.88 


29.41 


41.17 


23.53 




3.2 


Parents^ 




5.88 


11.76 


29.41 


23.53 


2.0 


Analysis of children’s needs 


29. Ul 


35.29 


35.29 






3.9 




. 16.34 


28.75 


32.02 


15.03 . 


4.56 


3.4.. 


^Mean "weighted vcJ.ue 


derived according to the scale of 5 for excellent 


'5 



U for very good, 3 for good, 2 for fair and 1 for unsatisfactory. 

^Parents' suggestions also received 29- UU per cent responses indicating 
not appropriate. 
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It is evident, from the data reported in Table 1, that the programs, 
developed by the teacher trainers stemmed, in large measure, from their 
own experience, their assessment of the needs of the children, and from 
the trainees. In short, the program they developed for an individual 
trainee was based upon the practical needs of the teacher, whether di- 
rectly expressed or indirectly assessed in terms of the trainers back- 
ground of experience, and the practical needs of children in the classes 
in which they worked. The supervisors also played a part in offering 
effective suggestions for program development. District office personnel, 
colleagues, and particularly parents, played a relatively minor role in 
effective program development. Evidently, these groups were too far re- 
moved from the immediate situation to offer effective suggestions for 
program development. 

The data reported here reinforces the evaluators', observation that 
the teacher trainer, for the most p)art, was given considerable latitude 
in program development, and that programs that were instituted were highly 
individualized in terms of the needs of the trainee, and the pupils in 
her class. 

The evalTiatlon team conducted interviews with eight principals in 
whose schools STINT teacher trainers were assigned. As part of this 
interview, the principals were asked tc rate the con^tency of the teacher 
trainer in assisting beginning and inexperienced teachers. Eight 
additional principals completed the same rating scale, administered as 
part of a questionnaire, A summary of the ratings assigned by these l6 
principals, comprising 80 per cent of those participating in the program, 
is presented in Table 2, 
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TABLE 2 



Ratings Assigned to STINT Teacher Trainers by Supervisors, 


in 




Per Cent 








Aspect Rated: 


Excellent 


Very Good 


Good 


Fair 


Methods 


75.00 


18.75 


.0 


6.25 


Planning 


75.00 


18.75 


6.25 




Human Relations 


68.75 


25.00 


6.25 




Individual Help 


87.50 


12.50 






Assistance to Supervisor 


62.50 


31.25 


6.25 




Management & Discipline 


87.50 


12.50 






Positive Attitude & 
Professions^. Growth 


68.75 


31.25 






Problems (Unique School) 


75.00 


12.50 


12.50 




Needs of Pupils 


81.25 


18.75 






Resotirce Person 


81.25 


18.75 






Reading and Math 


81.25 


18.75 






Mean 


76.70 


19.89 


2.83 


.57 



All but a handful of the supervisors assigned ratings of "excellent" 
or "very good" to teacher trainer performance in all of the areas to 
vhich attention vas directed. These ratings by supervisors serve to 
confirm the evaluators' Judgment that the teacher trainers performance 
vas at a very high level. 

Trainees 

Members of the evaluation team observed 31 classes in vhich trainees 
in the STINT program taught a series of lessons. A sunmary of the ratings 
Q assigned to twelve components of .teaching performance is presented in 
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TABLE 3 



RATINGS ASSIGNED TO TRAINEES' TEACHING PERFORMANCE 

(IN PER CENT) 



Aspect Rated 


Excel- 
• lent 


Very- 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Unsatis- . 
factory 


Planning 


10.58 


19.16 


56.67 


13.22 


.35 


Pupil Relationships 


17.62 


23.74 


41.01 


17.27 


.37 


Routines 


13.10 


29.35 


42.75 


13.10 


1.60 


Individualized 

Instruction 


13.30 


16.70 


43.30 


26.70 




Small Group Instruction 




20.00 


33.33 


46.67 




Large Group Instruction 


16.43 


21.71 


52.17 


8.69 




Motivation 


19.50 


24.15 


24.15 


29.00 


3.20 


Lesson Development 


11.35 


12.90 


64.45 


H.30 




Questioning Teclinique 


16.33 


16.90 


41.87 


24.90 




Evaluation 




19.30 


48.30 


26.85 


5.55 


Pupil Participation 


8.80 


17.02 


45.92 


23.07 


5.00 


Teacher Qualities 


26.66 


22.30 


36.90 


14.14 




Meem 


12.81 


^ 20.28 


43. 4 o 


21.33 


1.33 
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It is quite evident that the performance of the trainees, in the 
lessons observed by the members of the evaluation team, were far more 
than merely adequate. In almost one-third of the lessons observed, 
their performance was considered 'Very good" or "excellent, while 
more than two-fifths of the lessons were considered "good. " 

The quality criterion for this phase of the program was set as 
follows: 50 per cent of the teachers were to be rated as "good" or 
higher on the characteristics rated; and no more than 10 per cent of 

the teachers were to be rated as "poor. " 

The trainees' teaching performance as rated by the evaluation team 

significantly exceeded the quality criterion. 

It is of interest to compare the ratings assigned to the trainees 
hy members of the evaluation team with self-ratings made by the trainees 
in seven areas of competence. These ratings are sinmnarlzed in Table 4. 



TABLE 4 



Self-ratings Assigned by Trainees (in Per Cent) 



Aspect rated: 


Excel- 

lent 


Very 

Good 


Good 


Fair 


Unsatis- 

factory 


Methods 


16.13 


32.23 


38.68 


12.90 




Planning 


16.13 


32.23 


38.68 


12.90 




H\iman Relations 


38.68 


25.80 


35.45 






Management & Discipline 


9.67 


35.45 


45.13 


6.45 


3.23 


Pupil Relationships 


41.90 


21.57 


32.23 


3.23 




Professional Growth 


21.57 


41.90 


35.45 






Evaluation 


3.23 


51.58 


41.90 


3.23 




Mean 


21.04 


37.25 


35.36 


5.53 


.46 



As one vould expect, the ratings assigned to the trainees to them- 
selves tend to be raach higher than those assigned by the members of the 
evaluation team. Thus, in the ‘area of Evaluation, admittedly one of 
the most difficult areas for beginning teacher to master, 55 per cent 
of the trainees judged themselves to be "very good" or "excellent," as 
opposed to approximately 20 per cent so rated by members of the eval u ation 
team. It would appear, then, that these ratings reflect considerable 
self-confidence on the part of the trainees, a very healthy sign in an 
inexperienced teacher. It is significant to note that all of the trainees 
considered that their growth over the course of the program had been "good" 
or higher; evidently, they felt that they had made progress. 
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It was very easy to determine the major source for this expression 
of self-confidence on the part of these beginning teachers. When asked 
to identify the major strengths of the program, time after time refer- 
ence was made to the work of the teacher trainer: 

"There is always a person to turn to when you need an answer to a 
question or some help in discipline or teaching methods." 

"Constructive suggestions are offered for self-improvement. 

"There is always someone to discuss professional problems with. " 

"We are able to discuss problems which we have in the classroom 
and come to some solutions to these problems." 

"VSy questions about program and techniques are answered and demon- 
stration lessons of my weak subjects are given. 

The beginning teachers, too, stressed the individualized nature of 
the STINT program, the opportunities provided to observe experienced 
teachers, and the non-pressure aspect of the relationship between be- 
ginning teacher and trainee, so different from that with one's supervisors. 

It would appear that begi^inlng teachers and trainers both saw much 
the same strengths in the STINT program; both groups also cited much the 
same weaknesses. The beginning teachers echoed their more experienced 
colleagues in asking for more - more trainers, more time with trainers, 
more demonstration lessons, more observation of experienced teachers, 
more contact with other beginners. While the inexperienced teachers 
may have felt that they had made tremendous strides during their year 
in the STINT program, they saw the need for ail even more Intensive training. 





Records aud Record Keeping 



An analysis was made by the evaluation team of the adequacy of 
records and record keeping in eight of the schools participating in the 
3TINT program. Records were .judged on the following bases: (l) availa- 
bility of curriculum materials; (2) details of plans for observations, 
demonstration lessons, planning sessions, and workshop programs; (3) 
completeness of, notations re progress of trainees; and (4) adequacy of 
records to provide direction to both trainer and "ainee. 

Of the eight schools that were analyzed, records and record keeping 
were judged to be excellent in four, very good in two, good in one, and 
fair in one. In this aspect of the program, again, the overall perform- 
ance was considered to be far greater than merely adequate. 

Pupil Progress in Reading 

Scores obtained by the children on the Metropolitan Reading Test 
administered in April, 1971) were obtained for eight schools pf.rticlpa- 
ting in the STINT program. Twenty-five pairs of classes in grades 2 , 3 , 
and 4 taught by STINT and non-STINT teachers were drawn for analysis of 
test results. 

A simmiary of the grade scores obtained by second grade children in 
classes taught by STINT and non-STINT teachers, is presented in Table 5» 
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The reading grades attained by the secor ", grade children in the 
classes of the five STINT teachers, taken as a group, tended to be slightly 
higher then those of the five non-STINT teachers with comparable classes. 
Slightly less than one-third of the children in STINT classes obtained 
reading grades below 2 . 5 ; the case of children taught by the non-STINT 
teacher, slightly more than one-third obtained reading scores of 2.5 or 
below. There was slightly greater progress shown by the pupils in the 
elapses taught by STINT teachers, but the reading performance of the pu- 
pils in both classrooms on this grade level tended to be much the same. 

It should be noted that the performance of the two groups of pupils was 
slightly above the norm of 2.7 set for second grade children at this 

grade level who were tested in April. 

A similar distribution of scores for each of ten third grade classes 
taught by STINT and non-STINT teachers is presented in Table 6. 



TABLE 6 



Reading Achievement Scores of 


Classes of Selected STINT and NON-STINT Teachers 


Teachers 


Pupils 
N • 


Average 

Reading 


Below 

3.5 


N In Ranges Above 

3.5-3. 7 3. 8-4.0 4.0 


STINT 










A 


32 


2.17 


32 


' 


B 


2 k 


2.18 


23 


1 


C 


30 


2.86 


29 


1 


D 


19 


2.24 


19 




E 


28 


3.37 


14 


5 5 4 


F 


22 


2.31 


22 




G 


23 


2.20 


23 




H 


21 


2,62 


21 




I 


l6 


1.98 


16 




J 


27 


2.96 


24 


2 1 


Ifean . . 


2 k , 2 


2.58 






Percentage 






92.1 


3.3 2.5 2.1 


A 


31 


3.58 


13 


945 


B 


19 


2.76 


18 


1 


C 


19 


2.29 


19 




D 


28 


3.10 


21 


4 12 


E 


19 


2.27 


19 




F 


21 


2.59 


19 




G 


28 


2.89 


28 


• 


H 


23 


2.17 


22 


1 


I 


26 


2.48 


26 




J 


22 


1.92 


22 . 


^ 


Mean 


"237^ 








Percentage 




27^5 


5t73 


5.9 2.5 2.9 
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Here, too, there is little difference in the performance of children 
taught by STINT and non-STINT teachers. The difference in classes 
taught by STINT and non-STINT teachers on the fourth grade level is 
somewhat greater. These data are summarized in Table 7. 
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Ti^M! 7 . 

Fourth Grade Reading Achievement Scores of Clasees ox* Selected STIMT 



and NON-STINT Teachers 



Teachers 


Bipils 

N 


OKIU IIVJV 

Average 

Reading 


Below 

3.5 


N in. Raagea 

3.510 0-4.7 


Above 

4.8-5.0 5.0 


STINT 














A 


18 


2.87 


17 


1 






B 


lU 


2.12 


14 








C 


26 


4.21 


7 


12 


1 


6 


D 


23 


3.68 


11 


9 


1 


1 1 


E 


15 


2.73 


14 


1 






F 


21 


2.55 


20 


1 






G ■ 


14 


2.60 


14 








H 


32 


3.51 


20 


8 


2 


2 


I • 


21 


2.24 


21 








J 


21 


2.36 


21 


... . . 







Mean 

Bercenta 


20.5 

e» 


3.07 


77.5 


lO” 


2.0 _ 


0.5 4,k 


NON-STINT 














A 


23 


2.82 


21 


2 






B 


13 


2.22 


13 








C 


26 


3.95 


10 


10 


1 


1 4 


D 


31 


5.52 




2 


2 


4 23 


E 


35 


3.16 


25 


7 


2 


1 


F 


25 


3.68 


11 


U 




3 


G 


26 


2.93 


25 






1 


H 


3U 


4.24 


7 






8 


I 


33 


2.67 


29 


4 






J 

ReSn 

Percenti 




. . 2.00. . . . . 


...2i:: 

60.7 


20.6^ 


1*9 


g-g i!ii& 
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The difference of three months between the two groups of classes 
may be attributed in large measure to the class taught by non-STINT 
teachers . This class differes markedly from the others in its group* 
in performance; the 23 pupils scoring above grade level 5.0 represents 
aljnost nine per cent of the total group of pupils ta\ight by all non- 
STINT teachers, ajid have great weight in the computation of the mean 
for this group. If this class had not been included among the non- 
STINT classes, the performance of the two groups of classes would have 
been virtually identlcsil. 

The indications sire, then, that there is little difference in the 
reading perfomsmce shown by fupils enrolled in classes of STINT and 
non-STINT teachers. To be sure, few of these pupils, particularly those 
on the third and fourth grade level, do not show normal progress, but 
this lack of nom»l progress is characteristics of pupils in both STINT 
and non-STINT classes. 



VI. 



RfiCC 






raATIONS 



The STINT TeawJher Trainer program has amply demonstrated its 
effectiveness in providing professional support for beginning and in- 
experienced teachers in urban schools. It should be recycled, and ex- 
panded, if possible. Some suggestions are advanced for consideration 
by the District: 

1, Teacher Trainers should work primarily with beg innin g teachers 
or inexperienced teachers with less than two years of experience. 

2. The g TTWT program is an individual school tends to reflect the 
uni®ie approach of the teacher trainer; responsibility for teacher training 
is generally delegated almost fully to the teacher trainer. 
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EVALUATION OF STATE URBAN ELUCATION (QUALITY INCENTIVE) IROGRAMS 
DISTRICT 19, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

I "DIAGNOSTIC READING IROGRAM" 

I 

I. INTROEUCTION 

This program was a recycling of a similar project operated during 
1969-70. The same teacher and the same family assistant were enjoyed 
for 1970-71 In the same two schools In which they had worked the pre- 
vious year. Children serviced were drawn from grades two and three, 
with one group of foxirth-graders who were not sufficiently advanced 
to he separated from the program at the end of the third grade. The 
children attended the reading classes for one hour, twice weekly, with 
six to eight in a group. 

On four days, divided between the two schools, the teacher conducted 
a program which stressed phonics and word recognition. On these days the 
family assistant helped to prepare materials and worked with indlvldusLl 
pupils both during group activities, as part of the group, and also on a 
one-to-one basis. 

Wednesdays were resexved for the teacher to prepare material, analyze 
interim tests, and confer with Special Reading Services personnel, with 

I 

the psychologist, and with parents. On Wednesdays, the family assistant 
visited homes of pupils In the program, thus providing liaison between 
school and home, and help with fully problems. 

A part-time psychologist, who served in seven schools, was assigned 
to the project anu took considerable interest In it. 
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II. PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



The program of objectives as stated in the official proposal were 
as follows: 

1. Determination of the extent to which first-grade children at 
the prereadiness level develop an awareness of the printed word and a 
readiness for reading. 

2. Determination of the extent to which first-grade children at 
the readiness level progress from readiness to beginning reading through 
the development of vocabulary and beginning reading skills. 

3. Determination of the extent to which second and third- grade 
children develop reading comprehension and other requisite skills needed 
for success in reading at an increasingly difficult level. 

The program objectives imply, but do not state, development of basic 
reading skills among second - eind third - graders who are only at the 
readiness level. This particular objective is the one which has been 
stressed. 

Fourth-graders who started late in the reading program and were not 
sufficiently advanced for separation were retained in the program. 

III. EVALUATION 'objectives AND PROCEDURES 

The purposes of the evaluation were; (1) to determine the extent 
to which the program was implemented, cmd (2) to determine the adequacy 
of the program in achieving its objectives. 



The evaluation proced\ires used were; (1) observations of the 
program in action, (2) interviews with the program staff, school ad- 
ministrators, psychologist, class teachers, pupils, and parents, and 
(3) analysis of records and test scores. 

Orientation interviews were held with the district director of pro- 
jects, the school supervisors, th'3 reeiding teacher, and the family assis- 
tant. Observations of each reeiding group were made over a period of 
several months to note methods and materials used, responses of the child- 
ren, and progress *uade. At each visit the evaluator discussed the work 
and progress with the reading teacher. 

Informal talks were held with 29 of the pupils to explore their 
feelings about the project and about their achievement since Joining the 
reading class. 

The parents of only three participating pupils could be interviewed 
because of problems in arranging meetings. The evaluator suggested 
accongpanying the family assistant on home visits, but the reading teacher 
and the assistant pointed out that this might disturb the good home-school 
relationship which had been psdnstakingly built up. It was agreed by all 
that questionnaires sent through the nail would not produce an adequate 
response, and that questionnaires personally delivered to the parents and 
returned by the family assistant might not be truly objective. 
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There remained the possibility of interviisws with parents of children 
in the progreun who cotne to school to assist in such volunteer activities 
as patrolling the school entrances. This small sample of parents was in- 
terviewed. 

Class teachers of forty-seven peirticipating pupils were questioned 
regarding (l) the progress of pupils currently in the program} and (2) 
their own feelings about the program. 

Two meetings were arrajiged with the psychologist, and two with the 
family assistant. These took place in December and in May. Evaliiatlon 
interviews were also held with the school sui>eSTvlsors , 

The original evaluation design called for the comparison of the 1970 
and 1971 scores of the participating children on the citywide Metropolitan 
Reading Test with scores of matched pupils in a control group. Ifowever, 
it was found that the children with the lowest scores in 1970 had been 
placed in the special reading classes, and it was not possible to find 
enough pupils with comparable scores to comprise a control group. More- 
over, no standardized pretest wan administered when pupils were placed in 
the program; teewher judgment was used as the basis for pupil assignment 
for special reading instruction. In the absenceof standardized test 
scores, the Infbrmal tests given by the reading teacher and her estimates 
of reeuling achievement were utilized in judg in g pupil growth. 

IV. IMELEMEHTATIQN OF THE HIOGRAM 
Staff. The staff for the project included one reading teacher and 



one family sisslstant, with the part-time services of a psychologist. 
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The teacher, vho had completed an M.S. degree had had experience both in 
the regular classroom and In remedial reading. The family assistant was 
a paraprofesslonal who was talking evening college courses In order to pre- 
peure herself for teacher certification. 

Pupils . Participating pupils were recommended by their class teachers, 
listed, and selected by the reading teacher with the help of the guidance 
counselor assigned to the primary grades. 

There were 51 pupils on the project register in September, 1970. From 
this original group, six children moved to other school districts, and one 
was hospitalized for a long period. Three new children were admitted at 
various times during the spring term. Data for those who had moved, the 
one who was hospitalized, and the three repleusements were not included in 
any of the findings in this report. For purposes of analysis the total 
number of participants was considered to be 4?, with 24 in one school and 

23 in the other. 

Of these 4? pupils, 20 had attended the reading class for all or part 
of the previous year, while 27 were new to the project this year. Boys 
numbered 3^, and girls l6. Classified according to official class level, 

24 were in the second grade, 13 in the third grade, and 10 in the fourth. 

Classified according to scores on tests given by the reading teacher 
at the beginning of the school yesur, the reading achievement level of the 
pupils was as follows: 



Grade II 



Grade III 



Grade IV 



At or near grade level 



0 



0 



0 



Two to eleven months below 
grade level 



2 



3 



0 



One year or more below grade level 



22 



10 



10 



It was concluded that the program had been fully implemented and 
that the most retarded readers had properly been selected for special 
help. 



Observations of the program in action . In one school a regular 
classroom was assl^ed to the reading groups. In the other, which is 
scheduled for renovation, a less attractive eurea was partitioned off 
in a room devoted to speech and other specialized activities. Teacher 
and children adapted themselves well to the limitations of this setting. 

Equipment and supplies appeared to be ample. Requests for additional 
materials were filled within a two-month period. The equipment included 
a controlled reader and a record-player. 

A typical schedule for a reading period included the following 
elements: (1) reading to the children by the teacher fr<Mn one of the 

books in the program library, (2) oral drill with the Bremner-Davis 
Hionlcs Chart and accompanying record, ( 3 ) t€UJhlstoscoi>e practice, ( 4 ) 
worksheet exercises, (5) reading games, (6) selection and chec kin g out 
of a book to take home, and (7) distribution of candy as a reward to all. 



V. PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS 
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The teacher greeted her pupils with warmth, encouraged them in their 
work, tactfully handled discipline problems, and took the children happily 
back to their regular classes. She was constantly alert and responsive 

to their needs. During her lunch hour and luring the last period of the 

/ 

day, she prcivided individual teaching for those who needed it. 

/ 

j 

The family assistant helped to prepare materials; during group activi- 
ties sat near the slowest child and unobtrusively helped him to do the 
work assigned to the group. Occasionally she took one child at a time to 
a separate table to review sight words or meet other specific needs. 

The atmosphere of the room was always relaxed and friendly . The 
children obviously liked to come and even made informal visits during their 
lunch hour. 

Interviews with supervisors . Two principals and two assistant prin- 
cipals were interviewed. All the supervisors were pleased with the pro- 
ject, wished for its extension, spoke well of the family assistant and the 
psychologist, and gave much praise to the read in g teacher. 

In addition to the value of the project for individual children, one 
principal noted that the reading teacher frequently reported to him on the 
success or failure of instructional materials and equipment used in the 
reading room. He said that he was guided by her appraisals in malcing re- 
quisitions for the school as a whole. 

One principal also COTnnented that many of the participating children 
shoiud be continued in the project as their rate of progress would always 
be slow, and reading would present a serious problem for them in the In- 
termediate grades. 
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Interviews vlth class teachers . Teachers of 4? pupils in the 
reading prograxa were interviewed. The number of teachers interviewed 
was 21. The questions asked were: 

1. How is the pupil getting along in reading in your class? 

2. How is the pupil getting along in other subjects? 

3. How woi’i-d you describe his conduct and personal ity? 

4. Is his attendance good, fair, or poor? 

5. What is your opinion of the special reading program based on 

what you have seen of it? 

6. Are there other pupils in your class who would be benefited by 

the special reading program? 

In answer to question one, class teachers noted a definite in^Jrove- 
ment in 33 cases, a slight hiqarovement in 9> and no improvement in 5* 
Several teachers cOTimented on gains in word attack s kil ls. 

In answer to question two, teachers of 24 children characterized 
work in subjects other than reading as good, 15 as fair, and 8 as poor. 
Relations of these findings to achievement in reading is, of course, 
problematical. 

In answer to question three, tesichers of 6 pupils remarked on im- 
provement in conduct or behavior which they felt was related to better 
achievement in reading; teachers of 9 piQ>ils con ^l a in ed about cont inuin g 
difficult behavior; teachers of 3 pupils spoke of a remarkable change from 
shy withdrawal to self-confidence and greater acceptance by peers. The 
behavior of other pupils in the special rea din g project was considered 
average by their classroom teachers. 
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In ansver to question four, teachers of 4l children characterized 
attendance as good or excellent; teachers of 6 children referred to poor 
attendance or truancy. Again, the relation to participation in the 
reading project is not certain. However, records of the reading teacher 
showed that pupils were rarely absent on the days assigned to the reading 
clsuss. 

In answer to question five, some teachers seemed to he relatively 
unfamiliar with the program. Seventeen teachers said that they regarded 
the idea of the program as excellent, sJ-though they had not seen it in 
action. One teacher had availed himself of an opportunity to visit the 
class and wais favorably impressed by it. In one school, recommendations 
for the reading cIass had been made by the new teacher in the first week 
of the fall term. These teachers stated that they had not known the pupils 
veil enough to malce selections so early. In the other school, last year s 
cla^s teachers made recommendations in June for pupils to attend the 
reading class in the fall. In this school, present teachers said that they 

were imaware of the bsusis for selection of pupils. 

In answer to question six, seven teachers replied that several other 
pupils in the class could benefit from the special reading program. In- 
cluded in this number were three teachers of slow classes who wished that 
the reading teacher would work with all the pupils in the class. 

Interviews with Children . Interviews were held with twenty-nine of 
the 47 children in the program. The questicns asked were: 

1. Do you like to come to this reading class? 

2. What do you like about thi.s reading class? 
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3. Did you take a book home to read last time? What is its name? 

4 . What vas the book about? 

5. Do you have any brothers or sisters? Did you read the book to 

any of them? Did you read the book to your mother? 

6. Does your mother think you are becoming a good reader? What 

doss your class teacher think about your reading? What do you 

think about your reading? 

Answers tended to be monosyllabic and muTfled except for question 
four when many of the children spoke volubly about the events of the 
story. Th« need for language emphasis is indicated by both the quantity 
and the quality of the answers. 

Replies to the first question were \mifbrmly favorable to the reading 
class. 

The second question, originally stated as ”Wtiy do you like the reading 
class?" brought puzzled looks and few responses. Changed to "What do you 
like about the reading class?", the question was readily answered. Twenty- 
two pupils included such items as "To learn," "Read," "Games," "Stories," 
and one said "Get an education." Sixteen jupils mentioned "The teacher," 

"The children," ’Games and fun," or "Candy." 

Apparently most of the children were aware of the purpose of the 
reading class and enjoyed its activities. They also liked such fringe 
benefits sis attention from a friendly teacher. Interaction with a small 
group of peers, and candy distributed as a reward at the end of the period. 

The third and fourth questions were designed to determine whether the 
children actually reed the books they brought home. Fifteen of the youngsters 
were able to give the title of the book they hi^ taken home that week. 

Twenty were able to recount some or all of the story. One said he Just 
looked at the pictiires. 
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Responses to question five showed that the work of the fasiily assistant 
in encouraging parents to have the children read to them or to siblings 
wsis successful to a considerable degree. Twenty-two children reported that 
they read the book to their mothers. Ten read the book to an older sibling, 
and eleven read it to a yotmger sibling. 

The sixth question was intended to take su:count of factors related to 
self-concept. Twenty-two children said that their mothers were pleased 
with their progress. A few said that their mothers do not understand English. 
Eighteen reported that their regular class teeu:hers had commented on their 
in^rovement in reading. One teacher took the trouble to telephone the 

f 

mother and said, "He is doing fin^." Sixteen children said that they them- 
selves thought they were becoming good readers. Their replies covered a 
raxige from "a little bit" to "fine" or "nice." 

Interviews with parents . For reascms stated earlier in this report, 
only the three parents who served as school volunteers could be interviewed. 
These were, of course, a self-selected group and may not be typical of the 
project parents in general. However, it is worthwhile to note that, being 
on the scene they saw the reading class, liked it, and requested that 
their own children be included. In my they reported that they were pleased 
with the progress their children had made. 

Interviews with fimnny assistant . The fhmily assistant was interviewed 
by the evaluator in Decesiber and in May. The log book in which had recorded 
data based on her hone visits was made available fbr study* 
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She had gone to an average of seven hones each Wednesday. All parents 
of participating children were seen at least once, and usually a monthly 
or semi-monthly visit was made. A special visit was made whenever a chD.d 
was absent. 

The initial visit was to explain the special reading program to the 
mothers and to enlist their support in encouraging the chUdren. Subse- 
quent visits were for the purpose of reporting the child’s progress and 
discussing problesis which had arisen either at home or in school. 

Reception of the family aissistant was formal but friendly on the first 
visit, warm and welcoming thereafter. Usually there was an informal chat 
over coffee or tea. Mothers said that they were aware that their children 
were not getting along well in school, expressed appreciation of the 
special resuiing program, and seemed pleased with signs of progress. 

There was only one household in which the family assistant was not 
well-receiyed. In this case, the child had been a discipline problem in 
three diffferent schools, and the mother had become hostile to any school- 
related persons . 

The assistant also helped with various fhmily problems. She con- 
tcuited the Welfare Department to get help for a pregnant mother who had 
no one to care for her other children while she was in the hospital. She 
supplied directions and carfare for parents who needed to take a child to 
Kings County Hospital because of problems which required a coiiq>lete physi- 
cal and psychological examination. In a few instances, where there was 
a difficiat situation, she took mother and child to the hospital in her 
own car. She also called for one child each morning, brought him to school, 
and took him home in the afternoon since the parent had not been sending him 
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to school regularly. 
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Interylws vith the paychologicv * The psychologist who was assigned 
part-time to the project was very much pleased with the reading teeu:her's 
knowledge and application of mental health principles. He considered 
her ccuLm approach and the success in reading experienced by many of her 
pupils as a valxiable type of therapy. 

In an interview with the evaluator In May he carefully reviewed his 
case studies of seven pupils who had been referred to him by the special 
reading teacher. 

The seven pupils all had serious problems— emotional, neurological, 
or both. The problems were not dissimilar to the range of problems found 
In middle-class populations. 

None of the seven children was iBentally retsurded; in fact, two were 
appreciably above average in intelligence. Many of the tested children 
hsbd p e rcept ual and motor difficulties, end most had a saturation lag, 
probably attributable to lack of experience. 

I^tpil A had cmfUsions regarding body irage and had had a very limited 
range of experiences. The psychologist suggested exercises and gaates to 
the reading teacher to develop spatial relationships and directionality. 

The child seeoied seciure in his feu&lly and was well-sot ivated. 

Ripil B was extr emely disturbed. He walked out of class, engaged in 
fights, tes^r tantrums. And on one occasion threw furniture about in 
the principal's office. He cane from a large family and, as one of the 
middle children, he received little attention. The mother was seriously 
ill. Seen regularly by the psychologist, he became more manageable and 
benefited, from the calm ataosphere and successful lea rnin g in the psycholo- 
gist's office and in the reading class. He can now fjnction in a group. 
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C is hyperactive, restless, tense. He was alreculy known to 
the Bureau of Child Guidance when he was admitted to the reading project. 

He was in need of a complete neurological examination which has not yet 
been given. He can work with the reading teacher only on cm individual 
basis. 

I\ipil D appeared to his teachers to be mentally retarded. The 
psychologist found him difficult to test, but persevered and discovered 
nonaal intelligence with functional performance inhibited by emotional 
causes. A complete neurological examination at Downs tate Medical College 
was completely negative. Ke is seen reguleurly by the psychologist suid has 
b^vn to learn in the reading project setting. 

Pupil E was erratic and unpredictable, responding well on one day and 
poorly the next. He was hyperactive. The psychologist attributed his 
diffic\ilties to emotional problems and delayed maturation. He will be given 
a coB^ete physical examination when the mother has been made aware of 
the problem. 

Ripil F was aggressive and explosive last year. At the same time he 
is very verbcd., erudite beyond his peers, friendly, suid ambitious to go 
to college and become a doctor. He had an inordinate need for attention 
and was seen regularly by the psychologist. He exhibited perceptual 
difficulties, and an opthalmogicsl. examination is planned. He was treated 
with tranquilizers at Cumberland Hospital and is responding well. 

Pupil G came from the South where he had lived with his grandmother 
and is said to have functioned well. He was moved to Hew York to be with 
his mother. He was afraid to go out in the street and to go to school. 

He would not come to the reading teacher even on a <me-to-one basis. A 
complete psychological test gave . a very erratic picture which the psycho- 
logist attributed to his insecurity. S.9 
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He was seen regularly for verbal and motor experience btilldlng and is 
responding. He is beginning to learn but is still <{uite far behind. 

The usual cliche of "disadvantaged background" is only an additional 
factor for these seven children who probably could not be helped without 
*ohe services of a psychologist. 

The psychologist recomaends that workshops be held for paraprofessionals 
so that they could leam therapeutic games and exercises from hia and so 
that the district social worker could help then to make home visits more 
productive. 

Analysis of records and test scores . The reading teacher evaluated 
the progress of her pupils c<xitinuously and kept careful records. The 
final tabulation showed scores for third- and fourth-graders cm foms 
of the Metropolitan irimary Reading Test given in the reading class in 
March, 1971 as coB 9 su*ed with scores for the sane children in 1970. 

Among the I 3 grade III pipils, from Septenber to March there was a 
mean gain in reading level of 1.1, with a range of .4 to 1.7* Among the 
10 grade IV children, there was a mean gain of with a range from 0 to 
l.U. (It will be remei^ered that these ten pupils had been retained in 
the program because of failure to develop reading skill in the third grade 
program. A different method, such as the language experience approcush, 
is clearly indicated for these children.) 

Itirticipating pupils in grade II were siMlarly teste»d with the 
Metropolitan Primary Heading Test in March, I 97 I 9 but it was necessary 
to use the reading teacher's estimate based on an informal textbook test, 
the Harris word list, and a teacher-made inventory for an estimate of 
initial status. On entering the reading clsiss in 1970 the pupils were not 
sufficiently far advanced to be able to take a standardized reading test. 
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While comparison of the 1970 estimate with the 1971 standardized 
test results is inadmissible statistically, these were the only data 
available and they nay bi of some interest. Using these data, there was 
a gain among the 2k grade II pupils in the reading class of 1.1. 

The range was .0 to 1.6. Considering that the children who had not yet 
achieved reading readiness were rated 1.0 by the reading teacher at the 
stert of the year, the gain of 1.1 indicates progress into beginning 
re&iing for many of the pupils. 

Conclusions. On the basis of observations, interviews, and analysis 
of informl tests, it was concluded that the Diagnostic Reading Progran 
had, to a marked extent, been successf\il in achieving its objectives. 

VI. RECOIMSiniATIOtfS 

1, This is a very viselML program. It should be continued and 
extended, but only with the provision that the most severely retarded 
readers in the school be assigned to it. Such small classes and extra 
personnel should not be used for the more m a rgin al cajes which can be 
helped in other ways. 

2, Great care should be exercised in choosing a teacher for other 
similar groups. The personality of the reading teacher and the family 
assistant, and their relations with childreai and parents, were the most 
important elements in the success of the program observed. 

3, Teachers of such programs should be encouraged to \ise language* 
experience and other approaches as well as phonics. Not all children 
respond equally well to any one method, and all children benefit from a 

multiple approach. 
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4. Reading teachers should be assigned to only one school. There 
is loss of tisw and efficiency in attonpting to sexve two schools. 

3. Better liaison with classroom teachers wotxld help in xmderstanding 
of the program and could restilt in more encouragement of pupils by their 
regular class teachers. 

6. The fasiily assistant makes an important cmtribution and should 
be included in the program wherever it is used. 

7. A psychologist, even (m a part-time basis, is also essential 
to guide the teachers in dealing with individual pupils and to provide 
diagnostic services and therapy for the seriously disturbed. 

8. It would be worthwhile to set up at least one special reading 
group of first-graders (for children who did not attend kindergarten or 

who were recoonended by their kindergarten teachers for special Instruction) 
in order to explore the questim of whether the reading project is 
more effective with first - or second-grade pupils. 

9. While a follow up of children "graduated” from the program would 
be difficult becuase of pupil mobility, it would be worth undertaking as 
part of next year's evaluation. 
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